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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the accomplishments of the 
National Adult Literacy Project, funded by the National Institute of 
Education from September 1983 to March 1985 as part of the Adult 
Literacy Initiative. The project's goal — to assemble and report 
current information on literacy issues — was achieved through three 
component efforts: information dissemination and technical 
assistance, research and development (R&D), and policy analysis. 
Chapter I describes the first component; tasks included (1) 
development of an organizing model for literacy programs; (2) 
collection of program information (through surveys of 375 nominated 
programs and site visits to 32); and (3) a two-day national 
conference on the state-of-the-art of literacy instruction. The R&D 
component outlined in chapter II involved developing a guide to 
qualitative data collection and an interview guide, site visits, 
aralysis of information from 213 programs, preparation of four 
research monographs, and creation of an R&D agenda. In the policy 
analysis phase (chapter III), a compendium of demographic and 
statistical information on adult literacy characteristics was 
compiled; a synthesis of the conference presentations was assembled; 
and a white paper was prepared, discussing problems and issues 
affecting policy and decision making for adult literacy. Appendixes 
to this report include the agenda of the National Adult Literacy 
Conference, the interview guide,, a program practice profile, the 
codebook used for program data analysis, the R&D agenda survey, the 
call for authors for the white paper, and a list of references. 
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Forward 

The National rdult Literacy Project T^ALP) sponsored by ;the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) , Washington, DC, is one 
component of The Secretary's Initiative on Adult Literacy, 
launched by Prepldent Reagan and Secretary Bell. Work began on 
NALP in September 1983 by the Far West Laboratory and The 
NETWORK, Inc., and ended March, 1985. 

The Initiative is designed to build public awareness about 
the problem of illiteracy and to promote collaboration between 
the piblic and private sectors for the expansion and improvement 
of the quality of adult literacy training. As part of this 
effort, the National Adult Literacy project developed a number of 
reports for policy and decision-makers and literacy practitioner^ 
and providers. ^ 

A number of people throughout the country contributed their 
time and effort to the development of these documents and al- 
though too numerous to name individually, I would like to thank 
all of them for their contributions and support. Thanks also to 
the many consultants and experts who served as advisors to the 
project. They offered their expertise, shared their insights, 
and made suggestions that sent us back to the planning table 
several times. And finally, a special thank you to our project 
monitor, Michael Brunner. He made the challenge of NALP do-able, 



and completion of the project possible be^cause of his patience, 
support and the many helpful suggestions he offered throughout 
the operation of the project. 

Margaret Robin;;jon 
Project Director, FWL 
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Project Staff 



Far West Laboratory: 



The NETWORK Inc: 



William G. Spady. 
Margaret Robinson 
Donna Bellorado 
Betty McEady 
Kathleen Phillips 
Elaine Shelton 
Bonnie Lurie 
James Johnson 
Janet McGrail 



David P. Crandall 
Rene Lerche 
Barbara Karchilones 
Julianne Turner 
Jurg Jenzer 
Janet Swartz 
Janice Johnson 



The documents listed below represent the research » develop- 
ment, and policy analysis reports produced by the project. All 
will be available through ERIC in September 1985. 

NALP Publications 

1. Adults in Crisis: Illiteracy in America 

2. Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice 

3. Adult Illiterates and Adult Literacy Programs: A Summary 
of Descriptive Data 

4. Functional Illiteracy in The United States? Issues, 
Experiences and Dilemmas 
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5. Affective Aspects of Adult Literacy Programs: A Look at The 
Types of Support Systems, Teacher Behavior and Materials that 
Characterize Effective Literacy Programs 

6. Four Research Monographs 

- The Literacy Employment Equation Education for Tomorrow's 

Jobs 

- Television Technologies in Combatting Illiteracy 

- Promoting Innovation and Controversy In Adult Ba^^c 
Education: Section 309 of The Adult Education Act 

- Giving Literacy Away. Alternative Strategies for 
Increasing Adult Liter.acy Development, Training Capacity 
and Program Participation 



iv 
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Introduction 

This report describes the accomplishments of the National 
Adult Literacy Project, a collaborative effort between the Far 
, West Laboratory and the NETWORK, Inc. from September 30, 1983 to 
March 31, 1985. The project, funded by NIE for 14 months, was 
carried out over an 18 month period. The project was one compo-. 
nent of the President's (1983) Init^ive on Adult Literacy. 

Need for the project was est&blished by the Department of 
Education whc felt it was important to organize the infinite 
amount of information about methods of literacy instruction to 
help improve literacy practice and service. Literacy instruction 
programs number in the thousands. They are offered by public and 
private organizations who use a variety of instructional methods 
and materials in response to the various needs of students enrol- 
led in literacy programs, ^dult illiteracy has reached a stage 
of crisis. It is nationwide, and cuts across all economic and 
geographic boundaries of our society. It ranges in scope from 
millions oi adults who can't read a job advert isenient^ to college 
fr.eshmen who need to enroll in remedial raading and writing 
courses. Yet, despite the publicity surrounding this issue, few 
efforts haVe focused on a nationwide solution to the problem of 
illiteracy faced by many Americans. 

As recently as 1983, the Department of Education put the 
number of functional illiterates at 26 million, with an addi- 
tional 45 million at the marginal level. The problem is complex. 
The dilemma reaches beyond the classroom, and only a small por- 
tion of the population in need of improved literacy skills is 



being served^ Recent studies also indicate , tha<t the gap contin- 
ues to increase between segments pf the^po|)Ulati'dn in .need and 
services available (Reder, 1983). ^.^'^ 

Determining who the adult illiterate is depends on how 
literacy is defined, ^en defined on the basis of grade level - 
completion of eight grade, or high school - there is, according 
to 1985 Census Statistics a definite correlation between low 
level education and membership in an ethnic or lingu^kstic minori- 
ty group. The same data also indicate a link between literacy 
(by grade level completion) and eqonomic level. 

Despite these linkages between educational 'leyel '^nd income, 
only 4.25% of adults with less than a high school diploma are 
involved in adult education programs (NACAE, 1977) . Of those 
learners generally identified as needing improved literacy 
skills, a variety of needs exists. Common to all groups of 
functional illiterates hov/ever, is the need to reduce the stigma 
attached to illiteracy. 

Adult education programs, as they currently exist, are only 
part of the solution. Many adults are" falling further behind" in 
the race to acquire the skills necessary for living in a techno- 
logical- society, and youn^ people who failed to acquire these 
skills while in school are dropping out or graduating from high 

•i 

school without them. Adult basic education programs do not 
generally have the resources and organizational support to meet 
tha needs of this unskilled population. More importantly, their 
efforts are not coordinated to promote a sharing of existing 
resour-:es, to access information on effective programmatic or 
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instructional practices, or to increase the capacity of programs 
to serve the educationally underserved adults. A study conducted 
by the Ford Foundation (1979) concluded that adult illiterates 
were "vastly underserved" ai^d proposed that a major shift in 
educational policy was needed to serve the needs of disadvantaged 
adults « 

ATiew emphasis on literacy instruction was reflected in the 
President's Initiative on Adult Literacy (1983). The Initiative 
was designed to promote the use of existing resources and to 
strengthen collaborations between the public and private sectors 
to increase the availability of literacy instructions to those 
adults seeking to gain cr to improve their literacy skills. A 
component of the Literacy Initiative was the National Adult 
Literacy Project. 

The goal of the project was to pull together the best infor- 
mation available on literacy issues and to report it to a wide 
audience. To accomplish this goal, project staff engaged in the 
follovihg tasks. 

Task 1. Established a model for organizing information about 

adult literacy instruction ' 
Task 2. Convened a Conference of adult literacy research and 

training specialists 
Task 3. Used the organizing model to identify, classify, and 

review programs and techniques in adult literacy 

instruction 

Task 4. Used the organizing model and information about existing 
efforts to identify gaps and information needs in adult 

3 
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literacy i;QStruction (R&D Agenda) ^ 
Task 5. Disseminated in£onn<ition about adult literacy instruction 

to aid adult litej^acy training progrSas 
Task 6. Conducted select^-ve research and development projects 
Task 7. Analyzed and reported on issues and trends in adult liter- 
acy instruction 

\^ Because of the inter latedness of the tasks, they were fur- 

ther divided into three program components 1) Information, disse- 
mination and technical assistance, 2) research and development 
and 3) policy analysis. These three components served as the 
thrust to operational ize the program, and project activities are 
reported by components. 
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INTERR'^mTIONSHlPS AMONG PROJECT COMPONENTS AND TASKS 
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Chapter I 

Infonaation Oissenination and Technical Assistance Component 

Because each of the major components was closely linked (see 
model) and each received information from the other two at key 
stages in the project, a delay in the first activity caused a 
delay in the completion of subsequent activities and completion 
of the project. What follows is a breakdown of project activi- 
ties by component as they were carried out over an 18 month 
period. 

A functional model derived from both the theoretical work of 
George Eyster and current research findings was developed for 
identifying, organizing, classifying and analyzing information on 
instructional practices in literacy programs. Other factors also 
thought to be critical and to influence successful acquisition of 
literacy skills by adult learners were also incorporated into t|ie 
model . 

The model uses a matrix checklist to organize program infor- 
mation by program component and organizational sector. A "Prac- 
tice Profile" methodology was used to determine which components 
were relevant to and appropriate for adult literacy programs 
based on a precise list of implementation requirements and useful 
resources needed by potential program adopters. (The Practice 
Profile is an "all purpose tool" useful for program communica- 
tion, staff development, evaluation and improvement. The 
"Practice Profile" was developed by The NETWORK, Inc., and the 
University of Texas Research and Development Center.) The 
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horizontal axis of the checklist indicates eight components iden- 
tified as likely program components in adult literacy programs. 
They include: 

1. Recruitment — the methods used for enrollment. 

2. Orientation and Counseling — the process used to 
determine if the program is appropriate for the learner. 

3 . Le arner Diagnostic Testing — the process used to 
determine learner placement level. 

4 . Instructional Methods — the process by which instruc- 
tion is delivered. 

5. Instructional Materials — • the process of developing, 
selecting, and utilizing materials. 

6. Assessment of Learner Skills — the process of on-going 
testing of learner progress in the program. 

7. Follow-Up of Learners — the process of determining 
what happens to learners when they complete the program. 

8. Program Evaluation — the process (internal and external) 
of determining whether the program is achieving its goal. 

While it was determined that adult literacy programs would 
not necessarily ha\^e all the program components identified, they 
would have some of tliese components and some components in each 
program would be more successful than others. Consequently staff 
and project advisors agreed, that it was important to assess each 
program component for success factors rather than the entire 
program. 



six organizational sectors were also agreed upon for the 
vertical axis of the checkli.t. Because of the variety of liter- 
acy programs and the amount of overlap in their organizational 
structures, an organizational sector was defined as an institu- 
tional base through which services were delivered. The six 
organizational sectors finally agreed upon, with approval from 
senior project advisors, were thought to best represent the types 
of literacy programs in operation. Programs who were contacted 
and responded to the survey were listed under each sector head- 
ing. Organizational sectors included programs in local and state 
..administered agencies (e.g. ABE/ESL) , employment and training 
programs, (e.g. JTPA) correctional programs; community-based 
programs (e.g. volunteer, library, church, social service agen- 
cies) ; military programs; and programs located on community col- 
lege (Post-Secondary) campuses. 

In addition to program components and organizational sec- 
tors, the matrix also indicated by code, the literacy level (1-4) 
of adult learners enrolled in the program. An abridged version 
of the checklist presented here was used to gather initial infor- 
mation from all 375 nominated program. 
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ORGANIZING MODEL FOR LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 
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Management ft 
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3. 
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H, E5L 



















7*Not.p: Undpr each of these Sector Headings »«uld be actual program contacted. 



COLLECTING PROGRAM INFORMATION FOR THE ORGANIZING MODEL 



Program NominationB 

A letter soliciting nominations of literacy programs charac- 
terized as incorporating or exemplifying "promising practices" 
was mailed to project advisors, state adult basic education 
directors, and memberr, of the Coalition for Literacy. These . 
literacy experts were asked to nominate programs based on three 
broad guidelines: 

1. Programs were successful in one, some, or all of the 
following areas: recruitment, retention and results 
however measured. 

2. Programs deserved emulation in genisral. 

3. Programs were especially strong in two or more of the 
following program components s orientation and counsel- 
ing, learner diagnostic testing, instructional methods, 
instructional materials, assessment of learn»ir skills, 
learner follow-up, and program evaluation. 

A second mailing was conducted to voluntary resettlement 
agencies, state corrections officers, and melists who had par- 
ticipated in the NAL January Conference to ensure that nomina- 
tions were represented for all organizational sectors. Of the 
118 program nominations received by mid-February, the majority 
represented state or local education agencies and community-based 
programs - only two of the organizational sectors. To increase 
the response of other nominated programs, those who had not 
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responded to the request for nominations were mailed a postcard 
to remind them and to request their responses. This was followed 
by a telephone call. This strategy increased the number of 
nominations from 118 to 195. 

Still, employment and training and correctional programs 
were under represented. These as well as corporate programs 
required searching through documents, the literature and persis- 
tent phone calls to produce significant l&ads and contacts to 
increase their representit^m in the pool of nominated programs. 

The cut off date for program nominations was the end of 
March. By that time, all of the 52 states surveyed, with the 
exception of Nevada, Arkansas and Iowa were represented in the 
pool of 335 nominated programs. 



State/Local Education Agencies 


130 


Community Based Programs 


93 


Employment and Training Programs 


50 


Corrections Programs 


15 


Military Programs 


15 


Postsecondary Programs 


32 




335 



Program Nominations by Sector — March 23, 1984 



As program nominations arrived, an information sheet for 
each program was completed and filed in a large notebook under 
the appropriate organizational sector. This system provided a 
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quick reference for prograa data, and also included additional 
information of: who nominated the program, number of times the 
program was nominated, an<i how nominators had ranked each pro- 
gram. 

Program Surveys 

Nominated programs were mailed survey packets the last week 
in February (see appendix ) . The packets contained a letter of 
introduction about the project and the reason for the survey, the 
survey instrument, a checklist for program materials, a postcard 
1:o be mailed back immediately to indicate when the survey \'ould 
be returned, and a stamped addressed return envelope. All pro- 
grams were asked to return their surveys within two weeks. 
Because of time constraints and because April JO, was selected as 
the cut-off date, surveys received as late as July were not 
included in the study. 

Of those who responded, response was enthusiastic. Most 
programs appeared eager, to provide information. The majority 
responded with examples of instructional materials, brochures, 
newspaper articles, samples of student work, inservice guides and 
various program forms. Those programs not responding within a 
week of tire date promised, received follow-up telephone calls. 

Site Selectio n 

Surveys were mailed to 375 nominated programs. Three hund- 
red, fifty programs responded. To determine ^hich sites would 
be selected for site selection a "Site Sel .action Process" was 
developed based on: 
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1. information provided on the eurvey (5 points) 

2. descriptions and/or examples of instrxictional 
materials and (5 points) 

3. level of student retention (2 points) 

Each program was assessed and sorted using these criteria. 
Phase I of the site selection process involved sorting through 
and evaluating programs using the' following guidelines: 

- 1 point for a clearly stated philosophy/mission that 
emerged frc.a program component descriptions. 

- 1 point for detailed answers to all survey questionj. 
That is, not on.iy what they did but how and why . 

- 1 point for cl«ar, detailed information on staff 
development . 

Criteria for Evaluating Pr ogram Survey Responses 

1. Description of/inservice/sessions which may train teachers 
in: 

o preservice program goals 

o program philosophy 

o preferred teaching methods. 

o variety of approaches 

o recordkeeping procedures 

o testing procedures 

o characteristics of adult learners 

2. Description of follow-up training which may include: 

o regular group meetings with director, or head teacher 
o regular one-on-one sessions with director 
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- 1 point was awarded for an articulate response to Question 4 
on the survey. 



Criteria for Evaluating Program Survey Responses - Question 4 
Rationale: 

Outstanding progreuas met some of the criteria below. 
These criteria were developed from an examination of randomly 
sampled program descriptions and materials received from nomi- 
nated programs. 



Component 



1 . Recruitment 



2 . Orientation/ 
Counseling 



3. Diagnostic 
Te .ting 



Responses which indicate clear, detailed 
information 

1. Explanation of how the program 
informs the community about its ser- 
vices and how it recruits students. 

2. Description of 

a. any organized activity which 
involves the student in setting 
personal and/or program goals 

b. recordkeeping procedures to 
indicate student interests/ 
abilities. 

3. Description of 

a. a combination (rather than one) 
of instmments used to determine 
student strengths, and weaknesses 

b. methods to diagncse separate 
skills rather than use of one 
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4 . Teaching 
Methods 



5. Teaching 
Materials 



Assessment 



grade level score as pre/post- 
test measure 
' c. dii^osis of other skills In addi* 
tion to academic (learning style, 
■elf concept) needs. 

4. Description of a 

a. variety of methods teachers use 
to meet learner needs 

t 

b. differing methods teachers use to 
meet needs of beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced learners. 

5. Description of 

a. commercial materials which are 
appropriate for adults 

b. teacher made materizfls which are 
used entirely or as supplementary 
materials 

c. materials which help, students 
apply , rather than just "prac- 
tice" skills. 

d. materials which are designed to 
integrate and reinforce reading, 
writing and oral communication 
skills 

e. materials which build higher 
level critical thinking skills. 

6. Description of 
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.7. Learner 
Fol low-Up 



8 . Evaluation 



a. records of learner progress 

b. records of teacher lesson plans, 
learner gpals, methods and 
materials used 

c. sicill checklists us^d to supple- 

^ J 

ment diagnostic testing 

d. other measures of "success" in 
addition to test data. 

7. Description of any methodsf used to 
track learners after they leave the 
program (whether learners have or 
have not met goals) . 

8. Description of 

a. any evaluation instniment or " 
methods used 

b. criteria used to evaluate 
programs . 

- 1 point for Question 5 on the Survey 

A point was awarded for a program's careful and thoughtful 
response here. 

Total possible points on the survey » 5 points. 

Program materials were reviewed « assessed and awarded points 
according to the following point system i 

- 1 point for a c3ear description of instructional materials 
and how they are used in the survey. 
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- 4 points if an example pfovided for each of 6-8 com- 
ponents which support what was said in the survey. 

- 3 points if an example was provided^for each of 3-5 
components .which support what was' said in the survey. 

- 1 opoint if an example was provided for each of 1-2 com- 
ponents which support what was said in the survey. 

Total possible points for instructional materials « 5 points. 

t 

An additional 2 points were awarded for the following 
responses to Question 3 in the survey: 

- 1 point for a no response. to part a. ^ 

- 1 point for a dropout rate of 30% or less. 

NOTE: A program 6ould have isaid that retention was a 
problem (yes) , and therefore, they would not 
receive a point on the first condition. But 
they received 1 point on this second item, (if 
even with a yes ) they still quoted a dropout 
rate of 30% or less. 

Total possible points * 2 points 

Total program assessment ■ ir points 

Phase II involved sorting programs into their appropriate group 
by the number of points awarded. 

/ 

Group 1 - Those programs with 12 points total. 
Group 2 - Those programs with 9-11 points total. 
Group 3 - Those programs with 6-8 points total. 
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Programs falling outside of the range of points awarded, 
were eliminated from the site selection process. Because of the 
uncertainty regarding the number of programs to be classified in 

« 

Group 2 , programs in group 2 and 3 served as backup groups to 
group 1. 

Groups 1, 2, and 3 were further sorted according to the 
following criteria: 

1. large programs/ systems 

2. organizational sectors 

3. geographic location 

4. program type 

5. reading level 

Using this site selection process, thirty-four programs were 
selected :f or site visits (see NALP sites) from the programs who 
returned questionnaires. Thirty-two of the 34 programs are fea- 
tured as exemplary programs in The Guidebook For Effective 
Literacy Practice . Thirty-two sites were visited Instead of the 
24 sites originally proposed, to ensure that adequate data would 
be gathered for the field study. 
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CUMULATIVE POINTS FORM 
PROGRAM SURVEY 

(1 point) clear philosophy/mission 

(1 point) detailed answers in general 

(1 point) question 2 

(1 point) question 4 

(2 point) question 5 

Total Points 

PROGRAM MATERIALS 
(1 point) clear description of materials 

(4 points) 6-8 examples 

(3 points) 3-5 examples 

(1 point) 1-2 examples 

RETENTION 
(1 point) retention not a problem 
(1 point) dropout rate of 30% or less 
Total Points 

Grand Total 
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NALP PROGRAM SITES 



. PROGRAM/CONTACT 


1 

SECTOR 


PROGRAM 
EMPHASIS 


1 

1 READING 
LEVEL 


1 

RESEARCHED 
BY 


_^QU01A DISTRICT ADULT SCHOOL 
Broadway and Brewster 
Redwood City, CA 94063 
Cuba Miller (415) 369-6809 


SUte/LEA 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


All 


FHL 


PORTLAND ADULT COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
68 High Street 
Portland, ME 04103 
Kathleen Lee (207) 780-4215 


State/LEA 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


0-3/4-7 


NETWORK 


FRANKLIW COUNTT ABE PROGRAM 
15 Middle Stgreet 
Farmlnstcn, ME 04938 
Claude Vachon (207) 778-3460 


State/LEA 


Basic Skills 


6-9 


NETWORK 


j LOWELL ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1 -Dwell High School 

1 Kirk Street 

, Lowell, MA 01852 

1 Frederick Assad Ablsl (617) 458-9007 


State/LEA 


Basic Skills 


-6-12 


NETWORK 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE ABE PROGRAM 
206 Wllklns Street 
Greenville, SC 29665 
W.D. Taylor (803) 232-2429 


State/LEA 


All 


6-9 


NETWORK 


LUTHERAN SETTLEMENT HOUSE WOMEN'S 
PROGRAM 

10 East Oxford Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19125 
Katherine RelUy (215) 426-8610 


Community- 
Based 


Basic Skills 


4-7 


NETWORK 


REFUGEE LINK PROGRAM 
525 North Seventh Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85006 
Nancy Meyers (602) 257-2900 

1 


Commuri ty- 
Bai\ed 


ESL 


N/A 


FWL 
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NALP PROGRAM SITES 



PROGRAMyCONTACT 


crrrnD 


PROGRAM 

ruDu AC T c 


1 

READING 

< 1 rw r 1 
LLVLL 


i 

RESEARCHED 
BY 


PUSH LITERACY ACTION NOW (PL\N) 
2311 18th Street, N.H. 
Washington, D.C 20009 


Community- 
Based 


1 Basic Skills 
GEO 


0-3 


NETWORK 


LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF NEW YORK CITY 
200 West 70th Street 
New York, NY 10023 


Community- 
Based 


Basic Skills 


0-3 


NETWORK 


BANK STREET BASIC SKILLS ACADEMY 
610 West 112th Street 
New York, NY 10025 


Community- 
Based 


Job Training 


4-7 


NETWORK 


LAFAYETTE ADULT READING ACADEMY 
604 North Seventh Street 
1 Lafayette, IN 47901 

wOAnn lOrsX (jlfj fHc~iOyb 

1 


Coinmuni ty- 
Based 


All 


4-12 


NETWORK 


1 

LANGUAGE LEARNING CENTER— L. A. 
COUNTY P.L. 

7400 East Imperial Highway 


Communi ty- 
Based 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


0-7 


FWL 


BASIC SKILLS EDUCATION PROGRAM, - 
ARMY ^ 

Fort Bragg, NC 28307 


Military 


Basic Skills 


6-8 


NETWORK 


JOB-ORIENTED BASIC SKILLS (JOBS) - 
NAVY 

San Diego, CA 92133 

R L. Ferris (619) 225-4544 


Military 


Basic Skills 
Job Training 


8-12 


FWL 


ACADEMIC REMEDIAL TRAINING (ART) - 
NAVY 

San Diego, CA 92133 

D.W. Richie (619) 225-3436 


Military 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


4-7 

1 


FWL 
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NALP PROGRAM SITES 



PROGRAM/CONTACT 


SECTOR 


1 

1 PROGRAM 
EMPHASIS 


READING 
LEVEL 


RESEARCHED 
BY 


DIRECTIONS IN ADULT LEARNING - 
AIR FORCE 

Hanscom Air Force Base, MA 01731 
Pattela C. Bucher (617) 861-2026 


Military 


ESL 


< 

0-7 


NETWORK 


AMERICAN PREPARATORY INSTITUTE - 
NAVY 

Philadelphia. PA 


Military 


All 


8-12 


FWL 


NEBRASKA CENTER FOR WOMEN - ABE 
Route 1 

York, NE 68467 

Janice Axdahl (402) 362-3317 


Corrections 


Basic Skills 
Vocational 


4-7 


FWL 


COOLIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 

South Dakota State Penitentiary 

Sioux Falls. SD 57117 

Lloyd E. Stivers (605) 339-6769 


Corrections 


. GED 
H.S. Diploma 


8-12 


FWL 


LITERARY VOLUNTEERS - SING SING 

PENITENTIARY 
354 Hunter Street 
Osslnging, NY 10562 
Christine Kattia (914) 9^1-OlOw 


Corrections 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


0-3 


NETWORK 


LITERACY COUNCIL OF CAMP HILL S.C.K 

Camp Hill. PA 17011 

Lamont Harris (717) 737-*»531 


Corrections 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


0-3 


NETWORK 


1 

SAN DIEGO C.C. CONTINUING CENTER 

5350 University Avenue 

San Diego. CA 92105 

Autumn Keltner (619) 230-2144 


Post- 
Secondary 


Vocational 


0-4 


FWL 


♦FIVE SCHOOL AB/CE CONSORTIUM 
1851 Highway 169 Ea:t 
Grand Rapids» m 557« 
Lynette Eck (218) 327-1774 


Post- 
Secondary 


Basic Skills 


0-3 


FWL 

I 
1 
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NALP PROGRAM SITES 



1 
1 

PROGRAM/CONTACT 


SECTOR 


PROGRAM 
EMPHASIS 


1 

READING 
LEVEL 


1 

RESEARCHED 
BY 


DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION-EDMONDS C.C. 
20000 «8th Avenue. West 
Lynrwood, WA 98036 
Greg Golden (206) 771-1522 


Post- 
Secondary 


Basic Skills 
GEO 


4-7 


FHL 


SOUTHEAST C.C. ADULT GUIDED STUDIES 
880 0 Street 
Lincoln, NE 

Curtis D. Sederburg (402) 471-3333 


Post- 
Secondary 


6ED, ESL 
Basic Skills 


4-7 


FWL 


VOLUNTEER TUTORING PROGRAM 
PORTLAND C.C. 
12000 S.W. 49th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97219 
Dorothy Brehm (503) 244-6111 ex 103 


Post- 
Secondary 


ESL/ 
C1 tizens'hip 


0-3 


FWL 


CALDWELL C.C. & TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Lenoir. NC 28645 

Martha Hollar (704) 728-4323 


Post- 
Secondary 


ESL/ 
Basic Skills 


4-7 


NETWORK 


JOBS FOR YOUTH — BOSTON INC. 

312 Stuart Street 

Boston, MA 02116 

David J. Rosen (617) 338-0815 


Employment 
A Training 


Job Training 
Basic Skills 


4-7 


NETWORK 


♦INDUSTRIAL FAIR BREAK 
6740 whady Oak Read 
Eden Prairie, MN 55344 
Carol Falrbrother (612) 828-7474 


Employment 
i Training 


Basic Skills 


7-12 


FWL 


VOCATIONAL ED. SPECIAL PROJECTS — 

SAN MATEO COUNTY 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City. CA 94063 
Joe Cooney (415) 363-5439 


Employment 
& Training 


Vocational 


4-7 


FWL 
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NALP PROGRAM SITES 



PROGRAM/CONTACT 


SECTOR 


PROGRAM 
EMPHASIS 


READING 
LEVEL 


RESEARCHED 
BY 


CLERK TYPIST TRAINING 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPNAY 
32 Green Street — Room 213 
Newark » NJ 07102 

Josephine Janlfer (201) 6^4-7990 


Employment 
I Training 


Job Training 


8-12 


NETWORK 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 










ATENA 

Hartford, CT 










MILWAUKEE QIC 
2947 North Third Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53212 
Kdth> Patterson (414) 374-6300 


Job 

Training 


Job Training 


8-12 

1 


FWL 



*These program sites will not receive site visits. 
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National Adult Literacy Conference 

A two day national conference was held in Washington D.C. at 
the Hyatt Regency, Capitol Hill, January 19-20, 1984. The pri- 
mary function of the conference was to present and discuss avail- 
able information on adult literacy instruction and to establish 
networks and working relationships among staff, organizations and 
individuals who were both providers and seekers of information 
ar.d resources. The goals of the conference were: 

\ 

1. To establish the state-of-the-art in adult literacy 
instruction including identification of major issuy 
in adult literacy training. * 

2. To lay the groundwork for consolidating sound practice 
and to identify a number of current issues that needed 
to be addressed. 

To address these goals, NIE commissioned the writing of 
fourteen papers by literacy experts, prior to the award of the 
contract (see conference agenda) to be presented at the confer- 
ence. 

Conference 

Opening remarks were given by Secretary Bell, who stressed 
the need for continued support for State ABE programs and encour- 
agement for support from the private sector. Barbara Bush, a 
strong supporter of the Literacy Initiative, commented that one 
of the main reasons for the literacy project was **to create 

2S 
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public awareness about the problem of illiteracy". Dr. Manuel 
Justiz, former director of NIE, also spoke briefly on the purpose 
of the project. 

Thomas Stitch, presided over the conference and gave the 
introductory presentation on »*Strategies for Adult Literacy 
Development", which provided a preview of the paper presentations 
that followed. A luncheon sponsored by Mr. Harold W. McGraw Jr., 
Chairman, McGraw-Hill, Inc. was sponsored on the second day to 
some 200 invited guests. 

Dr. £.D. Hirsch, Jr., Professor of English from the Univer- 
j sity of Virginia was the keynote luncheon speaker. Dr. Hirsch 
spoke on the need for learners to have "Cultural Literacy" as 
background information in order to be literate in the society in 
which they live. During the luncheon, Mr. McGraw Announced the 
formation of the Business Council for Effective Literacy Inc., 
(BCEL) . The council is a private operating foundation dedicated 
to fostering greater corporate involvement in combating func- 
tional illiteracy. 

The conference was videotaped for national viewing and was 
telecast on Feb^ary 29. Copies of the conference videotape were 
made available from James Connett, Kansas State Facilitator (316/ 
685-0271) . The teleconference was sponsored by the National 
Diffusion Network, who worked closely with NIE to arrange and 
coordinate the video tapping of the conference. 

Following the conference, the conference papers were made 
available from the Adult Education Clearinghouse in Washington 
D.C. to anyone requesting them. Approximately 50 people reques- 
ting copies of the papers. Each was sent a form letter thanking 
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them for their interest in the papers and indicating where they 
could be obtained. All conference attendees were sent copies of 
the papers, by NIE including the keynote address and a copy of 
Mr. McGraw's speech announcing the formation of the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy. A synthesis of the conference 
was also prepared by David Karman, although not completed until 
August. A no host reception .was held at the end of the first 
day. The reception gave participants an opportunity to exchange 
informa*-ion and ideas and to make new acquaintances. 

Conference Agenda 

The conference agenda was Resigned around the commissioned 
papers. Because the papers addressed a variety of organizational 
sectors involved in literacy development' and training, paper 
preeenters were divided into four topical areas: 1) literacy 
from the state and federal perspective; 2) literacy development 
in organizational settings; 3) organizational issues for literacy 
programs and 4) literacy development for non-English speakt 'S 
(see conference agenda) . 

The conference used a single session format. (There were no 
concurrent sessions). Sessions ran consecutively from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. on the first day, beginning with registration at 
8:00 a.m., and from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., on the second day. 
Each presenter gave a 15 minute summary presentation with their 
assigned group. At the end of each group of presentations, 
panelists reacted to the papers. The size of each panel ranged 
from two to five members with panel moderators when the panel 
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consisted of more than two people. Panel members were mailed the 
papers to review prior to the conference (paper previews wers 
developed as handouts and distributed to all conference parti- 
cipants) . Most of the panelists had prepared written texts in 
advance to respond to the papers they were assigned* 

A number of nationally known literacy experts and project 
advisors served as panelists aM moderators. Experts were used 
instead of staff to encourage an open exchange of ideas and flow 
of information. During registration each panel member and pre- 
senter was given a stand-up name sign and a presenter ribbon. 

Project staff worked closely with NlE staff, who carried out 
and coordinated the overall logistics of the conference. This 
included identifying the conference site, selecting conference 
participants, obtaining a sponsor for the sit-down luncheon, and 
securing the keynAe speaker. 

Participant List ' 

Some 200 participants were invited to attend the conference. 
Participation was by invitation only. A master address list > 
of 500 guests was developed from a list of names soli- 
cited from individuals and agencies representing volunteer or- 
ganizations, local and state agencies, business and industry, 
.nilitary basic skills specialists, adult education specialists 
and interested staff and members of Congress and the administra- 
tion. The master address list was submitted to NIE for approval 
and final selection of the 250 participants who w^re invited. 
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Invitations wars nailed to all 250, finali9ts with response 
cards. The final registration list was developed from the re- 
sponse cards or from participants who responded by phone indicat* 
ing their intention to attend. 
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Chapter II 
Research and Development Component 

Da ta Collection Procedures 

At the first meeting of Project Advisors in Washington, in 
November (1983) they voiced their concerns about the direction 
and focus of the proposed research activities and made suggest 
tions to narrow the scope of the research activities being pro-, 
posed. Although these recommendations Were endorsed by project 
staff and helped focus siabsequent planning of the research acti- 
vities, project advisors again expressed concern at the January 
meeting after reviewing the Field Inquiry Notebook , and the data 
collection procedures, that what was being proposed was still too 
ambitious. Based on this second set of recommendations, the 
Field Inquiry Notebook was completely overhauled, and the data 
collection process simplified. 

Our attempt to simplify and narrow the scope of the field 
research activity resulted in the development of The Qualitative 
Field Inquiry Guide , used to collect qualitative field data. The 
"Guide** consists of a set of research questions for program staff 
- the director, teacher, counselor, and the learner - designed to 
illicit responses related to the program components and sectors 
in the organizing model and the five constrjicts and variables 
represented in the •'Program Learner Interactive Model"., These 
five constructs were identified from the literature as critical 
elements that contribute to the success of adult education pro- 
grams across the six program sectors. Once the critical elements 
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were identified, the eecond step was to identify variables that 
defined each of the five constructs. These constructs and varia- 
bles were incorporated into a matrix and comprise the Program 
Learner Interactive Model. Instead of focusing on the 26 dimen- 
sions originally proposed in the Field Inquiry Notebook , The 
Program Learner Interactive Model focuses on these five con- 
structs which according to the literature, influence retention 
and achievement of adult learners. A draft of the model was 
reviewed by the program officer and selected project advisors 
before undergoing final, revision. The model was i!>tended to: 

- Guide the design of the research questions 

- Provide a framework for analyzing the field data 

- Provide a theory-based research driven model 

- Provide a model that could be used as a practical system 
for gathering information which could be useful to prac- 
titioners and literacy providers and, 

- Provide a parsimonious model with which key issues in 
adult literacy could be addressed. 

A narrative description of the model was integrated with the 
Interview Guide used to collect the field data. 

The Interview Guide was developed collaboratively by staff 
to be used for site visitations. The "Guide" outlined specific 
procedures to follow for data collection and preliminary data 
analysis. The procedures helped prepare staff for the site 
visits, understand the theoretical model that formed the basis of 
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Figure 1 



PROGRAM-LEARNER INTERACTIVE MODEL: MATRIX 



I. Active Engage- 
ment of the 
Learner 


II. Learner-Centered 
Instruction. 


III. A Pragmatic 
Orientation 


IV. SupDort Systems 
for the Learner 


V. Congruence Be- 
tween Learner's So- 
cio-Cultural Context 
and Program Charac- 
teristics 


• collaborative 
planning and 
counseling (Isarn- 
er/lnstructor 
contracts) 

• learner's choice 
In objectives and 
content 

• highly engaging 
activities 

• opportunity for 
self evaluation 


• assessment of Indiv- 
idual .needs and cap- 
abilities 

• targeted program 
placement 

f performance-based 
versus time-based 

f responsiveness to 
individual interests 
and needs 

f multiple opportun- 
ities for assessment 
and validation of 
learning 

f provision for short 
term realistic, se- 
quential goals 

f continuous apprais- 
al, feedback and 
instructional 
adaptati on 

• sequential steps 

Lfid L rcsu't in 
success 

• emphasis on forma- 
tive over summatlve 

evaluati on 


f objectives and con- 
tent are practical, 
concrete and 
explicit 

• objectives have ob- 
vious potential for 
payoff (economic, 
political, and 
social) 

f materials are gear- 
ed to Immediate 
adult concerns and 
Interests 

f skills and outcomes 
are immediately 
applicable 


• teacher sensitivity 
to and skills in 
success/failure 
management 

f caring, committed, 
and competent 
teachers 

f high expectations 
for success of 
learner 

f Staff composition 
reflects community 
make-up 

• Involvement of sig- 
nificant others 

f peer support 
through learning 
groups 

e counseling for aca- 
demic progress 
(student setting 
realistic goals) 

f non-academic 
counseling 

f confidentiality of 
learner progress 

and records 


a learner expecta- 
' tions and program 
obJectives(economic, 
political, social 
empowerment) 

e learner needs and 
program offerings 
(socio-cultural 
patterns of inter- 
action; program 
location) 

f learner learning 
styles and instruc- 
tional methods 

f socio-cultural 
context of learner 
and program goals 

f program and com- 
munity goals 



Figure 2 

Program-Learner Interactive Model 
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the data collection and analysis processes, conduct site inter- 
views, and convert raw data into comprehensible write-ups for 
data analysis. 

The intent was to insure uniform data collection write-up 
procedures for the five staff members conducting site visits. 
The "Guided was divided into several parts. Part I provided the 

rationale and described the development of the theoretical model, 

It 

and the interview questions (**Interview Guide") designed for the 
program director, the teacher, the counselor (or person in that 
role) and the student. 

Interview Guide 

The Interview Guide was developed by both staff from the 
Laboratory and The NETWORK in two parts and combined into one 
instrument and piloted i.t three sites; two on the east coast, and 
one the west coast. As a result of the pilot test, the "Guide" 
underwent additional modification. All staff conducting site 
visits used the "Guide'' q[uestions. One portion of the "Guide" 
developed by Far West staff was based on the "Learner Interactive 
Model" and focused on qualitative information that influences the 
success of the literacy programs. The c[uestions developed by The 
NETWORK staff served to confirm information submitted on the 
survey and to enable staff to develop a composite profile of the 
program with additional descriptive information. 

Part II of the "Guide", explained the process for training 
staff, including resources to be studied, it included a check- 
list of important tasVs to be completed to arrange and schedule 
site visits with site directors. The intent of this section of 
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the **6uidtt** was to halp tha intarvievar anticipata unaxpected 
events that might occur during th<i sita visit, and reinforced the 
need for staff to exhibit flexibility. 

The final part of the "Guide" described post-site visit 
procedures to be followed. This included instructions and forms 
for organizing and writing-up the raw data. 

Sita Visits 

Site visits began the third week in May and ended in mid- 
September. Facause of the multitude of responsibilities required 
of program directors and their but./ schedules, the time required 
to make the initial contact to schedule individual site visits 
ranged from two days to four weeks. Letters were mailed to site 
directors as a follow-up to the initial telephone conversation to 
confirm the date, explain the purpose of the visit, and to iden- 
tify who was to be interviewed. Interviews lasted one and one- 
half to two days each, per site depending on whether classes, 
students and teachers were located in the same building, and 
whether they were available at the time to participate in the 
interview. Because of. these conditions, the time required to 
complete the site visits took longer than planned or anticipated 
in some cases. Once on site, directors often were not sure who 
was going to be interviewed even though this had been discussed 
prior to the arrival of staff, and it was necessary for inter- 
viewing staff to be flexible and work around the schedules of 
staff and students who had agreed to participate. (Most classes 
operate from 9-12, and most students leave promptly after class 
and teachers are part-time. Those that stay after class are 
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totally involved with the students.) All participants who volun- 
teered for the interviews were very cooperative and eager to 
share information about their programs. 



Data Analysis 

In April the Information Processing Director from Far West 
Laboratory, spent two and one-half days training NALP staff at 
The NETWORK on the use of the Hewlett Packard (HP 125) Computer. 
The purpose of the training was to teach staff at The NETWORK, 
1) how to establish communication between The NETWORK and the 
Laboratory and 2) how to use the computer: how to access, 
transmit, print and store survey as well as field data. 

This involved teaching staff procedures for logging onto the 
HP 125, getting into the system to use the electronic mail, and 
logging on and capturing the data on disks for hard or printed 
copies. NETWORK staff were also trained on WORDSTAR, a word pro- 
cessing program; SPELLSTAR a program that corrects spelling 
errors; and Visicalc a program designed to manipulate numbers and 
percentages. The system allowed data, gathered by staff at The 
NETWORK to be transmitted and stored on the HP 3000, located at 
Far West Laboratory, creating a data bank on adult literacy 
programs which is available to agencies and organizations who 
have a system that is compatible with the Hr 3000. 

Further instructions on data entry and retrieval for pur- 
poses of data a^ialysis with the SPSS program continued by 
telephone. These instructions were provided either by th« 
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Information Procasslng Director at tha Laboratory, his assistant, 
or other senior staff who are knowledgeable about computer pro- 
gramming and data analysis. 

Guide for Coding the Data 

A code book was developed as a guide for entering and analyz 
Ing program survey data. A variable name and value was assigned 
each variable descriptor considered significant, (see Appendix) . 
Once program data were entered Into the computer, they were 
manipulated to produce trends and characteristics across program 
sectors common to adult literacy programs. Descriptive Informa- 
tion also contributed to < Identifying program characteristics of 
Individual programs. These data were used to develop "profiles" 
of the literacy programs surveyed and Incorporated Into the 
Guidebook For Effective Literacy Practice . 

Summary of Selected Survey Findings 

Information from 213 programs was analyzed by computer to 
identify the typical characteristics of adult literacy programs 
as well as the range of program components. In addition, dif- 
ferendes among these programs in terms of services offered, 
funding sources, retention problems, and student populations were 
explored. 

Although every attempt was made to identify adult literacy 
programs throughout the country, the concentration of programs 
seemed to be in large urban areas. Forty-five percent of the 
programs were located in the eastern part of the United states. 
Another 20% of the programs were located in the north central 
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region of the country. The raall proportion of programs (3%) 
Included In the "other^ category are found In Hawaii, Puerto Rico ■ 
or the Virgin Islands (McGrall, 1984). 

Summary Information Is presented here only on student popu- 
lation, reading level, and retention. More detailed Information 
on program characteristics and prograua profiles can found In the 
Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice (NETWORK, 1984). 

I 

Student Population 

The age of students enrolled In adult literacy programs 
varied considerably. Information obtained from 193 literacy 
programs Indicated that In 42% of these programs, most students 
are older than 30 years of age. Only 9% of the programs taught 
students between the ages of 16 and 20. These findings may 
suggest that there are fewer young students l.i literacy programs 
than originally expected. The student populatl':<n surveyed was 
49.5% male, with the largest percentage of this population enrol- 
led In correctional and military programs. 

Reading levels of students varied greatly, as did their 
needs and individual learning goals. Thirty-nine percent of the 
pzograns indicated that their students read at the 4 -7th grade 
level upon entry. However, 36^ of these same programs with 
transitional level readers reported a drop-out rate greater than 
30% j while only 20% of all other programs reported a drop out 
rate above 30%. 

Few literacy programs geared to the 0-3 level population 
offered vocational training, GED preparation or basic skills 
according to the survey. This factor may be attributed to entry 
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level requirements of minimal proficiency in reading. The majors 
ity of students (69%) in these programs are over thirty years of 
age. This large percentage of older students is not found in 
programs with readers reading at or above the fourth grate level. 

Results of the survey appear to confirm that the hardest to 
reach population of illiterate adults is grossly underserved, and 
that there are a number of factors - cognitive, support systems, 
materials, attitudinal and teacher behaviors - that affect 
achievement and retention of all adult learners. 

i 

Field Research Report 

The literature suggest that adult literacy programs are most 
effective when they attend to the student's cognitive as well as 
affective needs. Hence student teacher relationships and other 
humem interactions in literacy programs were the major subjects 
of the two field studies which were combined under one title. 
One purpose of the studies was to look at the typea of student 
teacher relations and other h\iman interactions to determine how 
important they were to the success of literacy programs. 

Another purpose was to gather information on the types of 
support systems, teacher behaviors and materials that charac- 
terize three categories of literacy programs: literacy training 
as a prereq^Aisite for a diploma and employment; literacy training 
as a crucial aspect of personal development; and literacy train- 
inr: as a means for improving the socio-economic and psychological 
situation of low->income populations. 
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The 15 programs Involved in these two studies were selected 
from 32 programs that received site visits, and represented a 
geographic, programmatic and institutional range of programs. 

Data from the program summary sheets were coded and a cross 
site analysis was performed to categorize support activities. 
Support activities were further coded and matched to program 
goals, by site. A master libt of teacher affective behaviors was 
compiled to discern the number and kinds of behaviors that 
emerged. Materials, methods and assessment activities were also 
categorized, coded and matched to program goals. \ discussion of 
the patterns and findings that emerged are described in the field 
study report (s) . 

Research Monographs 

Four research monographs were commissioned in mid- June to 
pull together existing information on adult literacy programs 
with a particular focus. The four reports represent a monograph 
series and are comprised of the following: 



1. Promoting Innovation and Controversy In Adult Basic 
Education: Section 309 of The Adult Education Act. 

2. The Literacy - Employment Equation. Education for 
Tomorrow's Jobs. A Policy Options Monograph 

3. Television Technologies in Combatting Illiteracy. 
A Monograph 

4. Giving Literacy Away: Alternative Strategies for 
Increasing Adult Literacy Davelc^pment, Training Capa- 
city and Program Participation. 

40 
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The authors of these reports review past efforts, and build 
on existing ]cnovledge bases, research and personal communica- 
tions. The report on the 309 Adult Education Act probed into the f 
history of the 309 program to better understand the role of 
federal education officials in promoting innovation in ABE, and 
to understand more specifically, the federal role in the 309 
program, and the impact and the problems that led to its demise. 
The report also offers a number of recommendations. 

The "Employment Equations** monograph identifies political 
and programmatic issues surrounding education, employment and 
training which policy makers must come to terms with. The paper 
then discusses what is known about the connection between basic 
skills and employment, and stresses the need to understand the 
linkage between these two areas. Finally, an agenda for programs 
and policy is presented beginning with local program linkage and 
operation to a discussion of policy changes which can enable 
local programs to begin and to continue. 

The **Television*' monograph explores the past, present and 
future use of television technology in literacy training, and 
considers the **8tate*of-the-state** in the use of these tech- 
nologies in the nation's literacy effort. The monograph also 
asks some **harc<^ (questions about the needs and habits of the 
television audience, the quality of programming and the involve- 
ment of broadcasters in meeting the needs of the adult illiterate 
population. 

''Giving Literacy Away" explores the phenomenon of adult 
functional illiteracy and discusses some alternative strategies 
to impact upon the problem. The paper describes a number of 
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leverage points including 1) school improvement efforts, 2) in- 
creasing the capacity and effectiveness of existing literacy 
training programs and 3) stimulating adults' spontaneous acqui- 
sition of functional literacy skills. A preliminary R&D agenda 
is also offered for articulating and Implementing efforts to 
stimulate training and acquisition of functional literacy skills. 

These four reports have been separately bound, and are 
available as a series of individual monographs. 

R&D Agenda 

A Research and Development Agenda was developed for internal 
utilization by NIE staff. An Information Survey was developed 
and mailed to over 100 literacy experts and practitioners in 
April to solicit ideas, suggestions and recommendations. The 
survey, requested assistance in identifying areas where there 
were Icnovledgeable Taps and needed research in adult literacy. 
The survey also included a list of R&D items generated by the 
paper presenters at the National Adult Literacy Conference in 
January. 

The mailing list to solicit ideas arid recommendations for 
the R&D Survey was developed from conference attendees, project 
advisors, people requesting copies of the conference papers, and 
members of the R&D and university communities. Approximately 3 0% 
of the agenda surveys were returned. Those responding to the 
surveys, either agreed with the items initially generated and 
assigned them priority; disagreed with the items, assigned pri- 
ority and recommended additional items; or only recommended areas 
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needing research. The survey also requested information from 
respondents on research that had been or was currently being 
conducted in adult literacy in their own organizations, to pre- 
vent duplication of effort. 

Analysis of the responses showed that there was the greatest 
interest in the following items on the preliminary R&D agenda: 

o development of improved assessment techniques 

o development of linkages and resource sharing among 

literacy programs 
o studies of the differences between literacy acquisitions 

in adults and children 
o expansion of the use of technology 

o studies of the applicability in the United States of other 
countries' approaches to adult literacy development 

Discussion with NALP project advisors and data collected 
during the NALP field-site interviews indicated that the fol- 
lowing additional R&D needs should be included: 

o development of staff training models, particularly ones 
that deal with thd areas of recruitment, effective use of 
diagnosis and assessment and training of volunteers 

o studies of programmatic factors affecting learners, in- 
cluding "quali^-of-life outcomes'* and croes-cultural 
sensitivity 

o studies of the characteristics of effective teachers 
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In the final R&D Agenda i priority was given to research that 
could fill In kndvledge gaps & id Information needs In adult 
literacy Instruction, and that would, In the opinion of NALP 
project advisors, have the greatest payoff to practitioners. 

0 

Assessment of the agenda according to these criteria led 
to the reorganization and consolidation of some Items. For 
example, recruitment could be answered most effectively by devel- 
opment activities emphasizing widespread dissemination of already- 
Identified successful recruitment methods. It seemed most appro- 
priate to ;8Ubsume the Item under the category of development of a 
staff training model ; s.whlch would Include training In recruitment 
methods. Certain others Items were similarly recategorlzed. The 
only Item zo be totally eliminated was the promotion of linkages 
and resource shading among literacy programs. This was deemed a 
policy Issue that was more appropriately discussed In the "white 
Paper" . 

The final R&D Agenda Includes the topic areas outlined 
below: 

o the unique attributes of adult beginning readers 
o learner diagnosis and assessment 
o staff training 

o adult literacy programs and students' "quality of life" 

o teacher characteristics and methodologies 

o technology In adult literacy 

o literacy development in other countries 
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Each of 1 a topic areas begins with a rationale for its 
importance and a brief review of relevant research. Proposals 
for research studies and/or development activities are then rec- 
ommended. In some cases, specific suggestions are nade for 
carrying out the R&D proposed according to a particular procedure 
(see R&D Agenda) . 
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Chapter III 



Policy Analysis Conpomnt 



Three analytical reports were developed for this component 
of the project. They included a Compendium" of demographic and 
statistical information of adult literacy characteristics, a 
"Conference Synthesis" of the Adult Literacy conference, and the 
"White Paper", a policy analysis report with recommendations. 
The purpose of these documents was to provide Jardwledefeahre ~ 
insights about aspects of illiteracy as an analytic resource on 
literacy development. - 

The Compendium 

The "Compendium" presents a s\immary of descriptive data on 
adult illiterates and adult illiteracy programs nation-wide. 
Several steps were involved in the development o2 this report. 



The first step involved identifying hundreds of documents 
that might yield useful information through the review of avail- 
able literature and contacts with knowledgeable individuals rep- 
resenting government agencies, professional associations, and 
literacy programs. Most documents had limited circulation, re- 
quired prolonged periods of waiting and were not easily obtain- 
able. As documents were obtained, they were reviewed for ref- 
erences to other documents that might provide useful information, 
and for information to be included in the "Compendium" that might 
help answer the following questions: 
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o How many adults in this country are illiterate? 
o What are the characteristics of adult illiterates? 
o What progrzuns are currently working toward combat jing 

the literacy problem? 
o What are these programs like? 

o How many illiterates are taking part in and benefiting 
from literacy programs? 

Only up'tto-date information was selected for inclusion in 

the report. Some of the data were discarded because the source 
was not clear and could not be substantiated and other data were 
inconsistent with other findings. The report presents a body of 
conclusions about illiterates and literacy programs using avail- 
able data and recommendations for future work in adult literacy 
development . 

Conference Synthesis 

Papers commissioned for presentation at the National Adult 
Literacy Conference formed the framework for the development of 
the "Conference Synthesis'* by David Herman. All but two of the 
papers were mailed to the author in December for preparation of 
the "synthesis**. 

The original plan was for the "synthesis" to be presented at 
the conference as a summation of what had jjeen presented and a 
spring board to pose many of the unanswered questions and real 
issues needing to be addressed. This however, did not occur, 
because the paper was not completed until late August. Instead, 
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the author served as a panelists and reacted primarily to the 
final paper presented by Jeanne Chall. Because of the prolonged 
delay in the completion of the paper, it did not serve it's 
intended purpose of feeding Information into other project tasks. 

When the paper was submitted, it was mailed to the paper 
presenters :.!or review, to insure that they had not been misrepre- 
sented. The paper presents a historical overview of the "state- 
of-the-art" in adult literacy and seeks to examine some of the 
questions, experiences and dilemmas that are prevalent today 
against the conference proceedings. 

The White Paper 

The "White Paper" is a key product of the Project. It is 
intended to inform policy and decision-makers at various levels 
of government of the immensity of the problem jt adult illiteracy 
and makes recommendations to be acted upon based on policy 
issues » 

The problems/ issues discussed in the "White Paper" were 
identified through a number of sources: 

- nominations from project advisors and interested literacy 
experts 

- a review of conference papers 

- a review of the literature and data related to Ixteracy 
development 

- a review and critique of the "Issues Papers" 
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A form soliciting topic nominations was circulated to 
project advisors, during the advisory meeting in January in 
Washington, D.C. Nominations were also solicited and culled from 
other sources identified above. Through this process nine tenta- 
tive topics/ issues emerged to be addressed in the "White Paper". 

These were circulated to the project advisors, for comment, 
review and revisions, with requests for names of knowledgeable 
people who could address the final issues identified. An attempt 
was made to identify at minimum, two contributors for each paper. 
The development of these "Issues Papers" was a preliminary acti- 
vity. The papers were used as "working papers" to generate the 
framework and focus for the "White Paper". The nine topics that 
emerged were: 

1. Defining and Measuring Literacy 

2. Identifying Target Populations for Adult Literacy 
Instruction 

3. Ensuring Competent Staff 

4. Meeting the Special Needs of Programs for Non-English 
Speakers 

5. Evaluating Program Effectiveness 

6. Increasing Coordination and Communication 

7. Ensuring Effective Policies and Procedures at the 
Federal and State Levels (2 papers) 

8. Responding to Changes in Technology and Workplace 
Requirements 

9. Preventing Adult Illiteracy 
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Issues Papers 

Papers were commissioned in April. Getting a committment 
from those contributors recommended by project advisors was fai'-rly 
easy in the beginning, but became difficult when the list wa^ 
narrowed to the final twb topics. One contributor who had agreed 
to participate in the development of a paper backed out at the 
very end. 

Contributors were asked to write a paper 8-10 pages in 
length. Each was to include a brief discussion of the problem, 
basing their argument on research, which proposed recommenda- 
tions, decisions, and actions to be taken. A workshop was con- 
vened in Washington, D.C., June 28-29 at the Georgetown Hotel, 
for the contributors to discuss their recommendations and to 
reach a consensus on the issues to be addressed. Recommendations 
of issues from the group were reviewed and some agreement was 
reached. Issues were further refined by staff and incorporated 
into an outline of the issues to be addressed in the "White 
Paper" . 

A draft of the paper was mailed to project advisors in late 
December, with the anticipation that responses would be received 
by January 15. Responses were mixed and slow, and only about 
one-third of the Project Advisors responded. Those that did 
respond offered positive and constructive suggestions. Most were 
Incorporated into the final copy of the "White Paper" entitled 
Adults In Crisis; Illiteracy In America . 
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Recomnendatlons 

Tho project was confronted with several challenges during 
its* 18 month duration. Chief among these was the unrealistic 
timeframe for completion of project tasks, and the difficulty in 
trying to coordinate the work in two organizations at such great 
distances. 

The following are recommendations for future efforts in 
adult literacy based on what we have learned. 

A project with the scope and complexity of NALP and one that 
is part of a national campaign on a problem that has reached a 
stage of crisis should be conducted over a longer period ' J time 
to help focus attention on the problem. And if products are to 
serve the intended audience and be useful, a realistic plan for 
dissemination of the products, with adequate support and re- 
sources should be made available upon completion of the products, 
for the work to have any impact. 

Lead time for a major activity such as a national conference 
which requires complex coordination and logistical planning and 
influences all subsequent project activities should be realistic, 
or planned entirely by the funding agency prior to award of the 
contract. It is not possible to convene a natio^ial conference in 
Washington, D.C. one month after the award of a contract unless 
this has been done. When this does not occur, the task is de- 
layed, and information is not available for other tasks as plan- 
ned/ and all subsequent work on the project is delayed. 
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ConferanceB are whara people cone together to obtain and 
exchange information. Th«» format of a national conference should 
be influenced by the objectives and. the intended audience, and 
should provide some flexibility and choic««. When group discus- 
sion, exchange of information, and networking are the objectives, 
concurrent and repeated sessions facilitate these processes. A 
single session format on the other hand where participants are 
convened in one large room for an entire conference does not 
provide the same opportunity for this to occur. Furthen^ore, it 
is difficult to hold the attention and maintain the attendance of 
the audience under the conditions desc;i:ibed above. 

Coordination of project activities among two organizations 
would occur more smootiily, if procedures for communication and 
protocol with the project monitor are clearly established and 
adhered to. 
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THE NATIONAL ADULT 
LITERACY CONFERENCE 
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< 

January 19 - SO, 1984 
Hyatt Begency, Capitol HW, 
WashJi2gton, D.C. 

Sponsored By 
Far West Laboratory The NETWOBK, Inc. 
National Institute of Education 
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AGENDA 

Natj'onaJ Acfu/t Literacy Conference 
January 1964 
Hyatt Regency - CapJtoJ HW 
Washington, D.C, 



Thursday, January 19 

6:00 s, - 9:00 BegistratJon 

Danish and Coffee 

Introductory BemarJcs 

9:O0 - 9:15 Terrell fi. Bell 

Secretary of Education 

9:15 - 9:30 Manuel Justiz 

Director, National Institute of 
Educaijon 

GENERAL ^SESSIONS 

9:30 - 10:00 Introduction: Strategies for 

Adult Literacy Development 
Thomas G. Sticht 
President, the ABC'S 
San Diego, California 

10:00 - 10:30 Brealt 

LITEBACY FBOM THE STATE AND 
FEDEBAL PEBSPECTIVE 



V 

\ 



10:30 - 10:45 State of the Art in Adult 

Basic Education 
Paul Delker 

Div. of Adult Education Services 
Washington, D.C 
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JO:46 - 1J:00 Adult literacy Jn Utah: Sven 

a Leader Nas Unmet Needs 
Garth Maagum 

Institute for Human Resource 
Management 
Salt Lake aty Utah 



LITERACY J)SVELOPMENT IN OBGANI2AriONAL 

SETTINGS 



11:05 - 11:35 Literacy Instruction in the 

Miiitary 

Thomas M. Duffy 
Communication Design Center 
Carnegie Mellon University 

11:35 - ie:00 Panel Reactors 

Panelists: 

Lt. Col Clinton B. Anderson, Ret. 
United States Army 
Lexington. Virginia 

Ruth S. Nickse 
Associate Professor 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

13:0O - 2:O0 Lunch 



JS:0O - 2:15 The Impact of Basic Sk:. Js or 

Human Resourd:* Managejrij ent in 
the Retailing Industry 
Alice Bird McCord 
National RetaU Merchants 
Association 
New York, New York 



e:15 - 2:30 Realities of Adult Literacy in 

Work Settings 

Mary L. Tenop^r 
ATAT 

New York, New York 
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S:30 — 3:00 PaneJ Reactors 

PaneJJsts: 

JiJdj'th Alamprese 
Nuthwr^tp, Inc. 
Reston, VJrgJnJa 



Gordon Berlin^ Program Off Jeer 
Ford Foundation 
New York. New York 

PrJscWa DougJas, Manager 
Pontiac Motor Division 
BirmingJiam. MicJiigan 

JJnda Stoker 
Polaroid Corporation 
Cambridge, J/assacAusetts 



Moderator: 

Jean Nammink 

B. J?aJton Bookseller 

MinneapoJis, Minnesota 
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3:00 - 3:16 Break 

3:15 - '3:46 Literacy Needs and Beveiopme jt 

ip American CoJJeges 
John B. Boueche 
Community CoJJege Leadership 

Program 
Austin, Texas 

3:45 - 4:15 Panel Reactors 

Panelists: 

Herman Niebuhr, Jr. 
CLEO 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

William N. Warren 
Vice Chair, Commission on Higher 
Education and the Adult Learner 
\ Columbia, Maryland 
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4:J6 - 4:90 




4:30 - 5:00 



6:00 - 7:00 



LiterM^^y DrAjnJng in PenaJ iDstituUons 
Patricia C. Goid 
Associate Professor, 
JoAns Hopkins University 
. BaiUmore, Maryiand 

Panel Reactors 
Paneiists: 

Antonia Stone 

Director, 
PJaying to Win 
New YorJc, New York 



Steve Streurer 

State Department of Education 
Siiver Springs, Maryiand 

Eeception - 
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FrJday, January SO 

6:00 - 6:30 RegistraUon 

Danish and Coffee 

GEKERAL SESSIONS 
OBGAmZATJO/^AL ISSUES FOB LITERACY 

PHOGRAIiS 

6:30 - 6:46 Organizing and Sustaining a Community- 
based Uteracj^ Program 
Joan Harris 
Executive Director 
South Carolina Literacy Assoc. 
Columbia, South Carolina 

6:45 - 9:00 The Bole of the Volunteer in 

Literacy Programs 
Peter Waite 
Executive Director 
Laubach Literacy Action 
Syracuse, New York 

9:00 - 9:15 Concerns in Establishing and 

Maintaining a Community Based 
Adult Literacy Project 
John D, i^gert 
President 

Literacy Volunteers of America 
Syracuse, New York 

9:30 - 10:15 Panel Bead ors 

Panelists: 

Jon P Deveaux 

Executive Director 

Bronx Educational Services, Inc. 

Bronx, New York 
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TV Ontario 

Toronto, OntarJo M4T2TJ Canada 



Iris SaJUel 
Project FIST 

MiddJesex Community Coiiege 
New MrunswicJc, New Jersey 

Ozeii Sutton 

Ne^ionai Director 

Soutli East Negfon Community 

Nejations Service 
U.S. Department of Justice 
WasJiin£ton, D C. 

c 

Chris ZacAareadis 

Association for Community Education 
1 Wasiiington, D.C. 



J/oderator: 

Judy KoiosJci, CAief 

Aduit and Community Educatipn 

Baitimore, Uaryiand 

J0:J6 - J 0:30 BreaJc 

UTE*L1iCy DEVELOPMEJsrr FOR NON-ENGUSN 

SPEA..TES 

J 0:30 - JO:45 Tee citing Strategies for Deyeioping 

Literacy SJciiis in Non-Native 
^ Speakers of Engiisii 

E. Lynn Savage 
Curricuium Speciaiist 
Community Coiiege 
San Francisco, California 
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J0:45 " Jl 'OO Temchiag ElogJish as a Second Language 

to AduJts: State-of-the-art 
J>jane loAgfJeJd 
Delta systems Incorporated 
RosselJe, IJJinoJs 

JJ.'OO - JJ:J5 Literacy and MinorJty language Groups 

NJna WafJersteJn 
UniverJjty of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Jdexico 

JJ:J5 - JJS.'OO Panel Beactors 

Panelists: 

Jacqueline Cook 

Aduit literacy ConffuJtant 

BrookJyn, New York 

Jinx CroucA 

Executive Director 

literacy Voiunteers of America 

Syracuse, New York 

Don UcCune, Director 

Aduit, Alternative and Continuing 

Education Services 
State Department of Education 
Sacramerto, Caiifornia 

Carolina Podriguez 
Executive Director 
Muitiiinguai EducationaJ Pesearcli 

and Training 
San Antonio, Texas 

Moderator: 

Wiiiiam Biiss 

Network Coordinator for Befugee 
Services 

Center for Appiied linguistics 
Wasliington, DC. 
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J2:00 - J .30 Luncheon Session* 



1:46 - e:15 



Z'J5 - 3:15 



CbaJrperson: 

DJene Vines, Director 

NationaJ Adult Literacy Initiative 

l/.S. Department of Education 

Washington, D.C. 

RemarJcs: 

Haroid McGraw, Jr., Chairman 

a/cGraw NiiJ, Inc. 

President, Business Council for 

Effective Liieri\cy 
New York, New York 



Luncheon Speaker: Cuii^raJ Literacy 
£. D. Nirsch, Jr. 
Professor of EngJish 
l/niversity of Virginia 
Chariot iesvilie, Virginia 

New Views on Developing Basic Skills 
with Adults 

Jeanne S. Chall, Professor 
Director, Beading Laboratory 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Panel Beactors 

Panelists: 

Jeanne S. Chall, Professor 
Director, Beading Laboratory 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Da vid Herman 
J.D.C. - Israel 
Jerusalem, Israel 
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Thomas G, Siicht 
President, ABC*S 
San D^ego, California 



Moderator- 
David P. Crandail President 
The NETWORK, Inc. 
Andover, Massachusetts 

3:15- 3:30 dosing Remarks 

Wiiliam G Spady, Director 
Far West Laboratory 
National Project Director 
San Francisco, California 



The luncheon has been provided by: 
Narold W. McGraw, Jr., Chairman, 
McGraw Hill, Inc., 
President, Business Council for 
Effective Literacy 
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IffTERVIEW GUIDE PART I 

Page 1 

Program Director 



PART I — PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
( approximately one hour Interview) 

1. I'd like to know more about how this program actually came abo^it? 
(Program's historical development, were there any major changes, 
philosophy change, how many years has the program been In operation?) 

Probes: If there were many director:, how have these changes affected 
the program? (positively, negatively) 

2« I'd like to know more %bout how your program Is manr^ed. 

A. First, I'd like to ask you some questions about your staff. How many 
staff .are employed? 

Probes: e Full-time? 

f Part-*:1me? 

f Volunteer? 

• How do you Integrate part-time and volunteer teachers 
Into your program? (orientation, meetings, Inservlce, 
decision making) 

f Does your program have established procedures for: 

— hiring) 

— firing) personnel policies 

— job descriptions. Job evaluations 

• Are these procedures followed? 
Give some examples. 

Which procedures are not followed? « 
How Is that? Give some examples? ^ 

B. Now, I'd like to ask you some questions about recordkeeping: 
Probes : e How do you keep track of your learners? 

— Wh'^t kinds of details do you record? 

— What kinds of rocordkeeping methods do you use? 
(e.g., computer, paper file, other?) 

— What information do you collect and keep? 
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Interview Guide 
Program Director 



PART I 
Page 3 



* What stands out In your mind as a key feature of your 
' program that helps learners stay In the program? And 

that helps learners succeed? 

' * Are there any obstacles you face now In your program? 
What are they? And how do you circumvent them? 

* In an effort to approach the Ideal, which you Identified 
earlier, how do you feel your program could be Improved? 

* Please describe what kind of staff Is needed to run a 
program like yours. 



#1 STOP ## 

End of Part I. 

Take 1/2 hour break to record 
impressions, thoughts, notes. 
Get ready for Part II (review 
the questions). 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 
Program Director 



mt II " PRACTICE PROFILE 
(approximately one hour Interview) 

Now^ I'd like to focus on the sight program components mentloned^arller, 
(Refer to the shtet with the components aoalno) I know you've already given 
me a brief description of what you zre doing In each of these from the survey, 
but now I'd like to be able to create with you a practice profile on yojr 
program. To do this, I have to understand what your program really looks like 
especially if I were to diescrlbe it to someone else who might want to know 
what they should do to adopt your program* This might seem hard at first, but 
1 think It will be a very useful p1«ce of Information to you as well as to 
others who might be interested In adopting a program like yours. Under each 
component I'll repeat what was written about the component from the program 
survey. Please correct any misinterpretation I might make, clarify or add any 
Information you think would be helpful. 



A. Recruitment 

Let's begin with recruitment . On the survey 



PART II 
Page 1 



(from survey) was described for recrultmeM. 

Identify the Ideal . Say: If your project was adopted for use Irt another 
place, would there be any other forms of recruitment that you tlyink would 
be even better? 

Identify the unacceptable . Say: Likewise, would they need to use as many 
kinds of recruitment as you do? Would less be okay? How much less? 



Ideal 
Varlatlon(s) 

'!- 


r- 

Acceptable 
Varlatlon(s) 


Unacceptable 
Varlation(s) 




c 
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Interviev. Guide 
Program Director 



C. Diagnostic^ Testing 

J- 

From the survey: 



: : ^ 

Identify the Ideal . Say: If your project was adopted for use in another . 
place, would there be any other forms of diagnostic testing thAt you think 
would be even better? / 

Identify the unacceptable . Say: Likewise, would they need to use as many 
Kinas OT diagnostic testing as you do? Would less by okay? How much less? 

a. Describe your diagnostil process. How many times are learners tested? 
(e.g., once, twice, etc.) 

b. Who conducts the testing? What are their qualifications? 

c. Who evaluates the test results and makes decisiohs about the learner? 

d. Are there any other diagnoistic Instruments you use in addition to the 
ones. you listed on the Survey? 

\ 

e. What tests have you developed? What skills do they test? 

f. How are test results recorded and evaluated? 

g. What form is the feedback given to learners? (e.g., during counseling 
session, etc.) 

h. What role does diagnostic testing play in determining placement? 

i. Are tests the only means of determinina placement? (e.g., student 
goals, standardized criteria, expert Judgment) 



Ideal 
Varlatlon(s) 


Acceptable 
Varlatlon(s) 


Unacceptable 
Var1at1on(s) 


jk . II . 
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E.. Instructional Materials 
From the survey; 



Identify the Ideal . Say: If your project was adopted for use In another 
place, would there be any other forms of Instructional materials that you 
think would be ^ven better? 

Identify the unacceptable .. Say: likewise, would they need to use as many 
kinds Of instructional materials as you do? Would less by okay? How much 
less? 

a. Who chooses materials? 

b. What process do you use to select materials? 

c. Is there a core curriculum? 

d. How does the core curriculum relate to your unique philosophy of, 
learning? 

e. GEO — life si.il Is 

f. Teacher -made 

g. Texts 

§ life skills materials 
• adult-relevant materials 



h. Computer software 

1. Commercial kits 

• content (e.g., life skills, et: ) 



Ideal 
Variation(s) 


Acceptable 
Varlatlon(s) 


Unacceptable 
Varlatlon(s) 
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F. Learner Follow-Up 

On the Survey you said. 



Identify the ideal . Say: If your project was adopted for use in another 
place, would there be any other fonns of learner follow-up that you think 
would be even better? 

Identify the unacceptable . Say: Likewise, would they need to use as many 
kinds or Y earner rollow-up as you do? Would less by okay? How much less? 

a. What learners art i^ilowGi^-up? 

b. How lor.g ure they followed? 

c. How 1s the learner follow-up conducted? 

d. How Is the learner follow-up data stored?, 

e. Is the follow-up data actively used? 

f. If it is used, how is it us'ed? (e.g., 1 it used for refining and 
changing the program?) 



Ideal 
Variation(s) 


Acceptable 
Variatlon(s) 


Unacceptable 
Var^ation(s) 




1 
1 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 

Program Director 

\ 
\ 

PART III - FOLLOW-UP FOR DAY 2 

(approxlrftately one Kpur Interview) 

\ 
\ 
\ 

After having reviewed Information from t^ay 1, prepare key questions and 
probes to complete needed Information, c^larlfy vague answers, elicit more 
infortaatlon, etc. ^ 



PART III 
Pagp 1 



T 



(Hand the director tiie sheet with the eight components.) On your survey, 

you rated — ^ 

as the most Important component in your program, how aidyou mean that? 

Please explain. 

Probes : § Is it the one you think you do best? 

f If not, select the one you do best. Give examples, stories, 
anecdotes . 

• Are there other Important program components or elements 
(besides these eight) U.at we missed? 

I'd like to cou,plete this final interview with some general questions: 

• What would you say are the major strengths or your program? 
W.dt would you say are the weaknesses of your program? 



\ 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 
Teache'' 'Tutor 
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Can you tell me about your work In the program? 
Probes ; 

a. HoM long have you been with the program? 

b. Have you always taught the same subject matter In the program? 

c. Have you taught In different parts of the program? 

d. What's It 11kf2 to work here? 

e. Please describe what kind of teacher works best In i*our program — to 
maximize learner achievement? 



Can you describe \n some :leta11 how your program accomplishes: 

a. Learner dlagr^ostlc testing 

b. Tnstructlonal methods 

c. If I were In your classroom during on* of your classes, what would I 
see happening? What would be going on? Please describe what one of 
your classes Is like. 

d. Whai event or series of activities thct you can remember really 
sparkijd the most learning 1r) your classroom? 

e. Instructlon&l materials 

f. What role does the learner play in the development of your own 
(teacher-made) material? Do you use learned-generated Ideas and 
material? If so, explain how. Do you match your materials with the 
learner's requests? 

g. Assessment of learner skills 

h. What do you want your students to be able to do differently when they 
l#>ave the program? What do you want them to be able to do now that 
they weren't able to do nhen they entered? 

1. Follow-up of learners 
J. Program evaluation 

k. Are you satlslfled with the way In which your program accomplishes 
each of these components? 

What would you change? Se specific. (Review the list again.) 

74 
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Interview Guide 
Counselor 

6. (Hand the counselor the sheet with the eight components.) On the survey 
your director filled out for us (he/she) rated 

as the most Important component In your program^ How do you feel about 
this? 

f Is It the one you think you do best? 

• If not, select the one you do best. Give examples, stories, 
anecdotes • 

t Are there other Important program components or elements (besides 
these eight) that we missed? 

• What makes your program unique? 

e How do you see your program as being different from other programs? 

• What, If any, could be descrlb^id as the weaknesses of your program? 

f As I leave today, tell me what you and your program do best. (List 
strengths.) 
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Interview Guide 
Learners 



v 



12. If you could change anything about the program, what would you make 
different? 

13. I've heard that most students stay In this program for a «;h11e. U^^ do 
you think most students keep coming? 

14. Can you give me an example of something you've done In class that was 
really Interesting to you? 

15. What can y do now that you couldn't do when you entered the program? 
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National AduEt Literacy Projaot 

■ 

Far W»i1 Ltborttory fof EduMtlonH Rewarch and Dtvelopment 

Th« NETWORK, Inc. ^ 



PRACTICE PROFILE 
PRCX3RAM: 



Ideal 
Variation (s) 


Acceptable 
Variation (s) 


Unacceptable 
Variation (s) 


Component 1^ Recruit 


nent 





.-I 



Component 2: Orienta 



:ion 







Component 3: Diagnos 


lie Testing 



Component 4: instructiDnal Methods 



RACTICE PROFILE 
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Ideal 
Variation (s) 


Acceptable 
Variation (s) 


Unacceptable 
Variation (s) 


Component 5: Instruct 


ional Materials 

t 

% 


i 


Component 6: Assessme 


nt of Learnec Skills 




Component 7: Follow-u 


p of Learners 


• 


Component 8: Program 


ivaluation 


• 
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Variable 
Nam 



Variable 
Description 



Col 



} Col 



Lengtf 
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Record 1 of 3 



Hissing Dat 
Values 



Value 
Description 



ronnat 



CAR01 

PmiD 
0R6SEC 



Card number 

Three digit program ID 
Organizational Sector 



2 
5 



4 

5 



none 
none 



1. Card #1 

2. Card #2 

3. Card #3' 

(Possible values: 001-375^) 

1 . State/LEA 

2. Employment & Training 

3. Coimunlty Based 

4. Corrections 

5. Military 

6. Postsecondary 



PROGNAME 



Program Name 



80 



none 



Alpha 



PKUGRAN SURVEY DATA 



Variable 
Name 



Variable 
Description 



CARD2 

PR06I02 
ORGSEC 



Card number 

Three digit program ID 
Organizational Sector 



00 



R£SP 
ZIP 

GEOLOC 



Respondent Completl.ag Survey 
Zip Code 

Ge(^qraph1c Location 



Col to Col Length 



12 



11 



Hissinq Oat 
Values 



none 



none 



none 
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Value 
Description 

1. Card #1 

2. Card #2 

3. Card #3 

(P^slble Values: 01-375) 

f. State/LEA 

2. Employment ft Training 

3. Connunlty Based 

4. Corrections 

5. Military 

6» Postsecondary 

1. Director 

2. Teacher/Tutor 

3. Other 



Format 



Northeast . 
ME €T PA 
NH NY NJ 
MA DE RI 
VT 

North Central 
WI MN OH 
.MI ND IN 
SD MO NB 
lA KS. 

Southeast 
VA NC FL 
WV SO MD 
KY AL TN 
GA DC 



PKUGRAN SURVEY DATA 



Variable 
Name 



Variable 
Description 



GEOLOC 



Geographic Location (Continued) 



FSL 
BS 
GEO 
ALTHS 
VOC 
JOBTR 



(Program Type) 

English As a Second Language 



Basic Skills in Education 




GEO Preparation 



Alternative High School 
Credential ing Program 

Vocational 



Job Training 



Col 



Lcngt» 



Missing Dat 
Values 



13 
14 
15 
16 



none 



none 



none 



none 



none 



none 



Value 
Description 



4. South Central 
AR LA MS 
TX OK 

5. Northwest 
WA AL OR 
ID N.CA 
MT AK WY 

6. Southwest 
CO S.CA 

NV NM UT 
AZ 



7. 



0. 

1. 



HI 
PR 



yi 

Other 



0. no 

1 . yes 

0. no 

1 . yes 

0. no. 

1. yes 



0. 

1. yes 

0. no 

1. yes 
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Format 



2£ 



rKObKMI jUKVtY uiAiA 



Variable 
Name 



oo 



OTHTYP 
SITE 

MOS 

DA 

HR 

LOCFUND 

STAFUND 

FEDFUNO 

PRIVFUND 

OTFUND 

AGE 



PCTMALE 



Variable 
Description 




Other 

Program Site 

Number of months program operates 
Days per week In operation 
Hours per day In operation 
Cost per learner 
Local Funding Source 

State Funding Source 

Federal Funding Source 

Private Funding Source 

Other Funding Source 

Age of Learners 



Percent of Males 



20 

21 
23 
24 
26 
30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 



36 
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Col 


• 

i Lengt 


Missing Dat 
> Values 


Value 
Description 


Format 


19 


1 


none 


n. 

1. 


no 
yes 








20 

Cm\J 


1 

1 


nnno 


1. 

2. 
3. 


rural 
urban , 
suburban 






c c 






(Possible 


values: 


01-12) 






1 




(Possible 


values: 


01-7) 




25 


2 


99 


1 (Possible 


values: 


01-24) 




29 


4 


9999 


(Possible 


values: 


0000-9998) 




30 


1 


none 


0. 
1. 


no 
yes 






1 


31 


1 


none 


0. 
1 

1 • 


no 

yes 








32 


1 


none 


0. 
1. 


no 
yes 








33 


1 


none 


0. 

1. 


no 

yes 








34 


1 


none 


0. 

1. 


no 
yes 








35 


1. 


Q 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


16-20 years . 
21-25 years 
26-30 years 
30+ years 






38 
i. 


3 


999 

1 


(1- 


)ss1ble 


values: 


001-100) 

1 1 
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Variable 
Name 



PC7FEM 
RL03 

RL47 

RL812 

RLOT 

NOLEARN 
COMPLPRG 

TCHTRNG 

RET 

PCTDRP 
REC 

OR 

COUN 



o ■ 

ERIC 



Variable 
Description 



Col t3 Col 



Percent of Females I 39 

"Reading Level 0-3 42 

Reading Level 4-7 I 43 

Reading Level 8-12 44 

Reading Level Other | 45 

Number of Learners Served 46 

Number of Learners Wtio Complete 50 

Program I 

Teacher/Tutor Training 54 

Retention a problem 55 

Percent of Learners »»no drop out 56 

Recruiting J 58 

Orientation I 59 * 

Counseling 60 
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Lengt 



41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

49 

53 

54 

55 

57 

50 

59 
60 



3 
1 



4 
4 



Missing Dat 
Values 



Value 
Description 



Format 



y99 (Possible values: 001-100) 

none 0. no 

1 . yes 

none 0. no ' 

1 . yes 

none 0. no 

1 . yes 

none 0. no . 

! 1 . yes 

9999 I (Possible values: 0001-9998) 

9999 (Possible values: 0001-9998) 



none 1. preservlce 

2. Inservlce 

3. both 

none 0. no 

1. yps 

99 ] (Possible values: 01-50) 

rione 0. no 

1. yes 

none 0. no 

1. yes 

none 0. no 

1. yes 



99 



100 
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Variable 
Name 


Variable 
Description 


Col t 


3 Col 


1 

Length 


Missing Dat 
Values 


1 " Value 

Description 


Format 


OIAGT 


Diagnostic Testing 


61 


61 




none 


0. no 

1. yes 


1 ■ 


TEAMTH 


Teaching Methods 


62 


62 




none 


0. no 

1. yes 1 * 


i 


IKSTMAT 


Instructional Materials 

i 


63 


63 




none 


0. no 

1. yes 




MEASPROG 


Measures of Learner Progress 


64 


64 




none 


0. no 

1. yes 




FLWUP 


Learner Follow-up 


65 


65 




none 


0. no 

1 . yes 




EVAL 


Program Evaluation 


66 


6e 




none , 


0. no 

1. yes 




R01 


# of Component rank ordered 
#1 


67 


6i 


2 


99 . 

i 


01. Recruiting 

02. Orientation 

03. Counseling 

04. Diag. Testing 

05. Teach. Methods 

06. Instr. Materials 

07. Meas. Learner Program 

08. Learner Follow-i|^ 
09« Program Evaluation 




R02 


# of Component rank ordered 
#2 


69 

• 


7 


i 

• 


99 


01. Recruiting* 

02. Orientation 

03. Counseling 

04. Olag. Testing 

05. Teach. Methods 

06. Instr. Materials 

07. Meas. Learner Program 

08. Learner Follow-up 

09. Program Evaluation 


• 
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Variable 
Name 
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Variable 
Description 



Col t3 Col Lengt 



Missing Dat 
h Values 



Value 
Description 



Format 



R03 



JO 

at 



MATTYP 

RNOl 

RN02 

RN03 

RN04 

RN05 . 

RN06 

RN07 • 



ERIC 



# of Component rank ordered 
#3 



Type of Instructional Materials 

Recruitment 

High Retention Rate 

Results/Achievement 

Deserves Emulation 

Orientation 

Counseling 

Learner Diagnostic Testing 



71 



73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



72 



99 



73 

74 
/5 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



01. Recruiting 

02. Orientation 

03. Counseling 

04. Diag. Testing 

05. Teach. 'Methods 

06. Instr. Materials 

07. Meas. Learner Program 

08. Learner Follow-up 

09. Program Evaluation 



1. 

• • 


teacher made 


2. 


commercial 


3. 


both 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 


0. 


no 


1. 


yes 
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Variable 
Name ' 


Variable"' 
Description 


Col tl 




CAR03^ 


Card number 


-1 




PR0GI03 


Three digit program I.O. 


2 




RN08 


Instructional Methods 


5 


r 


RN09 . 


Uses computer assisted Instruction 


1 6 




RN10 


Varied Instructional materials 


7 




RN11 


Assessment of Learner Skills 


8 


00 


RN12 


Learner Follow-up 






RN13 


Program Evaluation 1 


TO 




RN14 


Results with low academic levels 


11 




RN15 


ESL/Billngual ' 


12 




RN16 


Outreach-rural 


13 J 




RN17 


uuui cuun **norn6uiiiinQ 


14 
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^KUbKAM SURVEY DATA 



Variable 



00 
CO 



^18 
RN19 
RN20 
RN21 
RN22 

RN23 
RN24 
RN25 
RN26 
RN27 
RN28 
^N?9 



Variable 
Description 



Col t J Col tengt 



butreach-dlsadvantaged, minorities 15 
older ..women 

Culturally-linked program 16 



Emphasis on Analytical Skills 17 



Strong Program Philosophy 18 



Identified Service Needs of Local 19 
Area Linked to Network of 
Community 

Linked to Network of Community 20 
and Social Service Agencies 

Complete Volunteer Mgmt. System 21 



Unusual Program Design, e.g., \^ 22 
homebound 

Good Staff Training Program 23 



Large Program 24 
Sound Management Practices 25 
Individualized Instruction 26 



15 
16 
17 

18| 
19 

20 

2l| 
2 
2 
2i 
2! 
2(> 



o ■ 
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Missinq Dat< 
Values 



Value 
Description 



Format 















no 


1 




1. 


yes 




none 


0. 


no , I 




1. 


yes ^ 




none 


0. 


no 






1. 


yes 




none 


0. 


no 






1. 


yes 




node 


0. 


no 






1. 


yes 


• 


none 


0. 


no 






1. 






nnnP 


n 


no 












nnnP 


0 


nn 






1. 


yes 




none 


0. 


no ^ 




< 


1. 


yes 




none 


0. 


no 






1. 






none 


0, 


• 

no 






1. 


yes 










1 


nnnp 


n 


no 






1. 


yes 








I 





ins 
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Variable 
Name 


Variable 
QErft:r1pt1on 


Col t 


) Col 


.[ 

LenaU 

• 


Missing Dat 
Values 


Value 
Description 


rormat 


RN30 


V ' T ■ - 

Strong Emphasis tin Life Skills 


27 


27 




none 


0. 


no 






\^ 










1. 


yes 


j 


RN31 


Strong Level of Funding 


28 


28 




none 


n 


no ^ 


: 




• 










1. 


yes 




RN32 


Comprehensive Program (GED, ABE, 


29 


29 


1 


none 


n 


no 






Life Skills, etc.) 










1. 


yes 

• 




RN33 


Stable Program 


30 


30 


1 


none 


0. 


no 














1. 

i 


yes 




RN34 


Emphasis - Jod Readiness, Training 


31 


31 




none 




no 
















1. 


yes 




RN35 


Links to Corporations 


32 


32 




none 


n 
0* 


no 






bound 










!• 


yes 




RN36 


Services to Handicapped 


33 


33 


y 


pone 


0. 


no 














1 . 


yes 




RN37 


Good Track Record I 


• 


34 




none 


0. 


no 






1 








1. 


yes 




RN38 


Prog'' am provides readiness to 




35 




no ie 


0. 


no 






individuals least likely to 










1. 


yes 






come for services 

* 


• 


1 


■ 


I 




• 

t 

1 


• 



00 
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Fir West Labo fitofy for Eduotlonal Raaearch and Development 

The NETWORK, Inc. 



ERIC 



April 27, 1984 

TO: National Adult Literacy Experts and Practitioners 

FROM: Margaret Robinson 

RE: RiO Agenda Information Survey 

Dear Colleagues: 

The National Adult Literacy project is ^^^^/J " 9 ^o r' ? he 
Trom you and others in adu 1 1 1 i t eracy to provi de ^"P"/ /"/ 
dpwplooment of a research and development agenda. We are trying 
to fdertifyVre.s where there are knowledge gaps and research 
needs for the> devel opment of this agenda. 

We are seeking two types of information: 

n information on research that has been conducted on 
adult literacy in academic settings and \n [^search 
organizations, so that this researcn will not be 
duplicated; and 

2) Ideas and topics for research and devel opment 
activities that have the highest payoff for practi- 
tioners. 

Your input can help shape existing research frameworks and 
help define what ought to be done for future literacy projects. 

Up ask that you describe the research activities and your 
ideas and suggestions for the R4D agenda items in or. or two 
paragraphs. A list of preliminary research topi cs has been 
included for your information. 

In exchange for your participation in providing ^ " ^o/^-^/^^ °" 
;,hn..t research activUies, and contributing ideas for the 
deveUpm%nrof the R&D agenda, we will share this information 
with you when it is completed. 

Enclosed, you will find the research information, the R&D 
agenda su°rveys,''and a stamped envelope for your convenience 
Please return the information to my attention at the har west 
Laboratory by the end of May. 



Far West Laboratory 

for Educational Research and Development 

1866 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 

(415) se&oiso 

91 112 



To: NALP Experts and Practitioners 
April 27, 1984 
Page Two 

Thank you in advance for the information you will be 
providing. We look forward to hearing from you and including 
your contribution Into the work of the project. 



Sincerely, 




Margaret Robinson, 
Project Director 
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R4D AGENDA ITEMS 

The topics presented here are possible items for the R&D 
agenda. They were gathered from presentations made at the con- 
ference, from a review of the literature, and from practitioners 
and others. Additional ideas and agenda items will emerge from 
the research we are conducting, and from other project activi- 
ties. Undoubtedly there will be some changes in the topics and 
refinement of the content. Your ideas and suggestions will be 
important in contributing to what the final R&D agenda will look 
like. Topics generated as possible R&D agenda items are: 

1. Develop a national data bank on adult literacy programs: 
the data bank would include descriptive pro.files of 
successful programs or successful program components 
that would serve as resources or facilitate linkages for 
practitioners and literacy training providers to help 
improve program practices. 

2. Establish linkages among state and local adult literacy 
councils and the variety of state funded, volunteer, and 
community based programs to promote and support adult 
literacy development. 

3. Conduct a research study to identify problems associated 
with displacement of illiterate workers due to 
technology and shifts in the world market. Identify the 
different kinds of knowledge and skills needed by adults 
for the future, in business and industry and identify 
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language, In a highly literate and technologically com- 
plex society, or who may come from cultures in which 
there is little or no literacy and/or technology. 

8. Determine to what extent methods and approaches to 
literacy, development in other countries are applicable 
to literacy programs in the Uni.ted States, given the 
difference between the United States and less developed 
nations in which adults lack formal education. 

9. Conduct a research project that will identifyand or 
isolate the differences between the development of 
literacy skills during childhood and literacy develop- 
ment in adulthood, including the time required to learn 
language and literacy. Identify the special require- 
ments of adults learning languages and literacy skills. 
Identify the critical elements associated with 
t ransgenerati onal illiteracy. 

10. Identify approaches that utilize technology in adult 
education and develop training packages to broaden the 
use of technology In thedevelopment and delivery of 
instructional systems in adult literacy education. 

11. Develop a clearly articulated national )licy that would 
give adult literacy development parity with childhood 
education and other adult education and training activi- 
ties. 
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existing (re) training programs for referral of dis- 
placed workers. 

Identify some personal coping strategies 
necessary for helping displaced workers make the transi- 
tion from worker to trainee. 

Design and develop a model program collaboratively 
with the public and private sectors that support train- 
ing of displaced workers. 

Identify successful strategies for teaching ESL students 
and examine these strategies for their transferability 
to non-ESL students. Devise a system that will assist 
non-ESL teachers to implement these strategies success- 
fully. 

Develop a new definition of adult literacy based on 
current literature and research. 

Design a system to enable practitioners and researchers 
to better understand the adult literacy problem in the 
United States, including: 

1. how to best define the illiterate population 

2. how to assess the skills and knowledge level 
of adults who enroll in literacy programs 

3. how to identify the adults with learning 
disabilities. 

Develop Intervention strategies to address and respond 
to problems, both e. notional and functional, of newly 
arrived immigrapcs who must learn English as a second 



12, Develop a model program In coordination with national 
•volunteer organizations to develop and implement 

effective strategies for the systematic recruitment and 
training of volunteer staff to provide adult Ijteracy 
training within the existing learning delivery system, 

13, Identify those key factors in adult literacy programs 
that contribute to the enhancement of the quality of 
life for the learner according to the learner's goals 
and aspirations, 

14, Identify key factors, other than the GED exam, that 
adult learners use to measure their own success, 

15, Establish an effective communication system and a common 
language for interaction between education, business and 
industry to define literacy requirements necessary for 
the acquisition of higher order basic skills for future 
product i V i ty , 

16, Develop recruitment strategies to successfully enroll 
older adults in literacy programs, 

17, Assist adult education policy makers and administrators 
in the recruitment and training of teachers who would 
serve as role models for adult literacy development. 
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THE WHITE PAPER 



Description 

0 The White Paper Is a report on current problems or obstacles In 
adult literacy development, with particular emphasis on recom- 
mendations for decisions to be made and actions to be taken. 

0 The audience for the White Paper Is policy makers at various 
levels of government and Influential others who make decisions, 
and Initiate actions related to adult literacy. 

0 The problems to be discussed In the White Paper will not deal 
with specific Instructional programs, strategies, or materials, 
since Instructional imtwers are the focus bf other project 
activities. 

0 The problems will deal with Influences on Instruction and 
learning, such as: 

-pol1c!^& and practices of Agrsncles Involved In adult 
literacy development 

-general program planning and management concerns • 
-social climate 

-resources (personnel, 1nforma1;1on, materials) 

0 Examples uf possible problems In the above areas Include: 

-Inconsistency of ABE standards within and across states 
-absence of clear objectives for adult literacy development 
-lack of public awareness and support 
-lack of Information on effective programs 

Procedures for Preparation 



0, Problems to be discussed In the White Paper will be Identified 
through: 

-nominations cf project consultants and Interested others 
-a review of conference proceedings 

-a review of the literature and of data related to literacy 
and literacy programs 

0 For each problem, a knowledgeable individual will be identified. 
Nominations will be obtained from project consultants and 
Interested others. 
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A tentative list of problems and contributors will be developed 
and circulated to project consultants for review and comment. 

Once the list 1$ final, contributors will be asked to prepare an 
8-10 page paper on the problem about which they are knoHedge- 
able. Each paper will Include a brief discussion of the nature 
of the problem, but will focus on specific recommendations for 
decisions/actions. 

Papers, when completed, will be circulated to all White Paper 
contributors, along with a summery of the specific recommenda- 
tions made and a draft statement of any overall policy recom- 
mendations that may emerge. 

A 2-1/2 day workshop will be held for all White Paper contribu- 
tors to discuss and reach agreement on the overall and specific 
recommendations proposed. 

A draft White Paper will be constructed based on the Individual 
papers and on workshop outcomes. 

The draft White Paper will be circulated to all contributors and 
to project consultants for revlet^f and ccmment. 

A final White Paper will be prepared based on comments received. 

A sepai'ate docunent consisting of the Individual papers of White 
Paper contributors will be prepared. 
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Ul»PMyrroJ#et 

NOHIMATIONS FDR HHITE PAPER PROBLEM^/OBSTAaES 
AND CONTRIBUTORS 

PROBLEM/OBSTAaE CONTRIBUTOR 
1, Nanie:__ 



Wotfi to Contact: 



Name: 



How to Contact: 



A' 



2. 



4^ 

Name: 



How to Contact: 



Name: 



How to Contact: 



Name: 



How to Contact: 



Name: 



How to Contact: 
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(conti nued j 



HoM to Contact: 



Naw; 



HoM to Contact: 



5. 



Name: 



How to Contact: 



Name: 



How to Contact: 



COMMENTS: 



A- 



Return to: Janet McGrall, Far West Laboratory, 1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, OA 94103 
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